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URBAN AND HAMLET ASSESSMENT 


The assessment of property and business for purposes 
of taxation is the very foundation of local government. Given 
sound and equitable assessments, a reasonable amount of tax revenue 
may be realized without undue hardship or friction. Given a 
really bad assessment, both the interests of individual ratepayers 
and of the entire community are seriously affected. 


To rightly apportion the tax burden among all the 
various properties and businesses liable to assessment and taxation 
is no easy task. The assessor must know what is, and what is not 
assessable; whether a given item is, for assessment purposes, 
"land", "buildings and improvements", or "personal property". 

He must be able to establish a general level of land values 
comparable to other similar commnities, and to draw up a scale 
of variations that will properly relate the values of individual 
parcels within the unit assessed. He must be able to classify 
buildings according to type, materials and construction, and to 
allow for variations from the norm to which his standard rates 
apply; how to estimate depreciation both in long-lived and short—- 
lived structures and machines. He must determine the original 
cost and present value not merely of machinery and equipment in 
general use, but sometimes of a highly specialized kind. Stock- 
in-trade, with its almost endless variety and changing prices, 
presents another and quite different demand upon his general 
knowledge and sources of information. 


Even the most highly trained and experienced assessor 
cannot hope to carry such a vast miscellany of information in his 
head, nor can he always have ready access to a library of 
texts and battery of files for every conceivable contingency. 
What he needs, and what this manual is designed to provide, is 
a "ready reference" which will give him in convenient form the 
information commonly required, and refer him to the proper 
sources for obtaining special information for specific purnoses. 


THE ASSESSOR 


The assessor is the official appointed and authorized 
to establish sound and equitable assessments. The Court of 
Revision and the Assessment Commission may review, and possibly 
change, individual assessments; but if the assessor is ina 
position to properly defend his assessments, the over-all effect 
of such changes will be negligible. 


In order to meet the challenge of ratenayers and the 
demands of courts of review, the assessor must be scrupulously 
fair and exact in all his operations. He must be a competent 
valuator, equipped with all necessary information, and must have 
conducted himself with both dignity and discretion, keeping clear 
of all local controversies, and showing proper consideration for 
the rights and even the convenience of the persons assessed. He 
cannot, of course, hope to please everybody, and should not try to 
do so so far as his values are concerned; but he can and should 
avoid all unnecessary friction, bearing in mind that while he is 
given certain authority to inspect premises and require information, 
he is still a public servant whose authority is derived from the 
very persons over whom it is exercised. In extreme cases where 
it is necessary to invoke Section 23 of the Assessment Act, these 
provisions respecting the authority of the assessor and the duties 
of the ratepayer should be coufteously read and explained. No 
legal action should be taken by any assessor without first 
referring the matter to the proper authority to whom he is 
responsible. Where for any reason the assessor cannot secure all 
needed information, he can only proceed on the basis of such 
knowledge as he has, and his valuation will be presumed to be 
correct until the complainant has produced proof to the contrary. 


ASSESSMENTS IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Sections 4a and 4 b(1) of the Alberta Municipal Assessment 
Commission Act provide that; 


"Hea -- Upon the recommendation of the Minister, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may from time to time appoint such 
assessors to the staff of the Director of Assessments as may 

be deemed necessary and may fix their remuneration and prescribe 
their duties." 


"4b -- (1) The Director of Assessments, upon receipt of a 
requisition from a town or village, may designate one or more 

of the assessors appointed under section 4e to make each general 
assessment of lands, buildings and improvements required in 

any such town or village." 


Section 74, Subsections (1), (2) and (3) of the Town and 
Village Act reads as follows; 


"(1) The council shall by resolution not later than the first 
day of April in each year appoint an assessor." 
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"(2) Whenever an assessor is appointed by the council 

the mayor shall forthwith advise the Minister of that 
appointment by mail, and in the event of the Minister 
disallowing any such appointment, the mayor shall 
immediately call a special meeting of the council for the 
purpose of appointing another person as assessor." 


"(3) The assessor appointed pursuant to subsections (1) 
and (2) shall be the assessor for the town or village for 
@ll purposes, including the assessment of land, buildings 
and improvements, excepting only such assessment as is 
provided for by subsection (4)." 


‘Thus the annual assessment required by Section 19 of the Assessment 
Act, and the business tax assessment made under authority of Sections 
20 and 21 of the same Act, will always be made by the local assessor 
appointed by the Council. The general assessment required by 
Section 18 may, if so requested, be made by a Departmental assessor; 
otherwise it also must be made by the local assessor. 


GENERAL ASSESSMENT: Section 18 of the Assessment Act provides 

that in the case of a town or village the assessment must be made 

not later than July lst. An assessment once properly established, 
may be adopted by resolution of council passed prior to March 3lst 
for not more than four consecutive years, that is, used five years 

in all. lacking such a resolution a new assessment must be made, 

and in any event must be made at the end of the five year period 
allowed. Any attempt to continue an assessment beyond this time 

can only result in an illegal assessment which, if challenged, cannot 
be enforced. 


Section 18a allows until September first for the comletion 
of personal property assessments. 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENTS: Section 19 deals with the annual assessment 
of property not previously on the roll, or whose value has changed 
due to the erection or destruction of buildings and improvements, 
or to any physical causes other than fair wear and tear. Business 
tax and personal property assessments may not be adopted, but must 
be made each year, 


Section 24 requires the assessor to make a "return" in the 
prescribed form, using the regular cards for buildings and improve- 
ments and for business tax assessments. No form is prescribed for 


personal property assessments, but all such items should be 
listed separately and a total established for the person 
assessed. 


A complete list should also be made of all vacant lands, 
giving the proper legal description, size and assessed value. 


Section 25 requires the assessor to make and attach a 
statutory declaration in the form prescribed. These forms may 
be obtained from the Director of Assessments! office. 


ASSESSMENT OF LAND, BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS: The assessor 
should read carefully Section 2 of the Assessment Act for the 
proper legal interpretation of the terms employed in the Act. 


EXEMPTIONS: Section 5, dealing with exemptions must be read 

and applied scrupulously. Except for items specifically exempted 
all property is liable to assessment and taxation (Section 4 of 
the Assessment Act). Exempt real property should be valued for 
purposes of record. 


PIPE LINES: Pipe Lines within a town or village are not 
assessable under the Pipe Line Taxation Act, but by the town 
or village, ordinarily under Section 12 of the Assessment Act. 


Section 6 provides that all assessments must be made by 
the municipality. Any taxing or requisitioning authority requiring 
information with respect to such assessments will be supplied by 
the town or village Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section 7 (1) requires the assessment of land, buildings 
and improvements at fair actual (100%) value. In the case of 
towns and villages all assessments must first be computed on 
this basis and the amounts so arrived at used for the purposes 
of the certificate required to be furnished to any school division | 
or requisitioning school district. (Section 289 of The School 
) Act and Section 28 of The School Taxation Act). In the case of 
hamlets one-third of the value of buildings and improvements is 
exempted under subsection (3) both for the purposes of the munici- 
pality and the certificate furnished the school authority. 


If a by-law has been passed exempting a portion of the 
value of buildings and improvements, such reduced value is 
calculated and recorded on the assessment card by the assessor. 
The value of the land is then added to give the total assessed 
value of the parcel. 
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Land values must be determined by the assessor, not 
merely repeated from the previous assessment, having in mind all 
the pertinent factors: location, topography, accessibility, 
soil, etc. Ordinarily this is done by establishing values for the 
best business and residential lots, and relating other values to 
these. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY: Section 8 -- If a personal property 

by-law has been passed personal property must be assessed at 
"actual cash value" (subsection (5)). Subsection (9) permits 
stock-in-trade to be assessed on the basis of the "monthly average 
kept on hand." 


ASSESSABLE IMPROVEMENTS ON EXEMPT LAND: Section 12 deals with 
"buildings, structures or erections" on exempt land, where these 
belong to someone other than the owner of the land, and makes 
such structures assessable to their owner, "as if the same were 
land", that is to say at 100% value. In towns and villages this 
applies to structures on streets, lanes or other municipally 
owned land, 


MINE AND OIL WELL EQUIPMENT; Section 15 applies to the operation 


of mines, oil wells, etc., where the surface is occupied for 
mining, drilling or similar undertakings, and makes the buildings, 
machinery and appliances of all sorts assessable as personal 
property (provided a personal property by-law is inforce). 


BUSINESS TAX ASSESSMENTS; Sections 20 and 21 provide for the 
passing of a business tax by-law prior to May lst in any year, 
either on a square foot and unit of capacity basis, or a rental 
basis. In the former case a rate per square foot or other unit 
is specified in the by-law for each class of business; in the 
latter the annual rental value of the premises occupied must be 
determined and a percentage (not more than 15%) or different 
percentages for the various classes of business specified in the 
by-law. 


Standard by-law forms are supplied by the Department, 
but the matter of establishing rates is the responsibility of the 
Council. The assessor's job is to establish the area, capacity 
or rental value, as the case may be, of the premises occupied 
and then apply the rates set out in the by-law. 


Section 22 requires the submission of a business tax by-law 
for the Minister's approval before it is given third and final 
reading. 


Section 23 authorizes the assessor to require needed informa- 
tion for purposes of the business tax assessment. 
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THE ROLL: Section 26 deals with the preparation of the roll. 
Particular care must be taken to enter all the required informa- 
tion in the roll, especially with respect to the description of 
land. All parcels bearing consecutive numbers should be set out in 
their regular order with the word "exempt" opposite those not 
taxable. Business tax and personal property assessments should 

be entered in a separate portion of the roll, forms for which are 
now available at the municipal printers. 


Section 27 requires the mailing of assessment notices in 
the required form. Care must be taken to set out all necessary 
information on such forms. 


Section 28 deals with the posting of notice of the comple- 
tion of the roll. | 


Section 29 permits the correction of the roll, prior to 
October 15th, by resolution of council, and Section 30 requires 
the sending of an assessment notice where such correction is 
made. 


THE COURT OF REVISION; Section 35 sets out when and how 
complaints to the court of revision must be lodged. Strict 
compliance with these provisions must be observed. 


Section 37 limits the jurisdiction of the court to 
"complaints of which notice has been duly given". Assessments 
not complained against cannot be disturbed by the court of revi- 
sion in any way. 


Section 38 requires the secretary-treasurer to notify 
complainants and all affected persons of the time and place of 
court's sitting. 


Sections 39, 40 and 41 deal with the procedure to be 
followed by the court. 


Section 42 prohibits the court from changing any assess-— 
ment "If it bear a fair and just proportion to dher assessments". 
The assessor has a right to invoke this Section to protect the 
consistency of his assessment. 


APPEALS TO THE ASSESSMENT COMMISSION: 


Section 47 sets out who may appeal, how and when such 
appeals must be filed, and requires the secretary-treasurer to 
forward a list of all appeals to the Commission and to post this 
list in the municipal office, together with the time and place 
for hearing such appeals. 
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Sections 48 to 54 deal with the procedure to be followed 
by the Commission. 


Sections 55, 56 and 57-empower the Minister to order a 
new assessment where this appears necessary, to prescribe 
rules and regulations with respect to the procedure to be 
followed, and to extend the time for the completion of an 
assessment or other matters relating thereto. 


Sections 58, 59 and 60 deal with penalties for fraudulent 
Acts and non-compliance with statutory requirements. 


ASSESSMENT FORMS 


Inevitably the work of the assessor will be judged to 
no small extent by the legibility, accuracy and completeness 
of information shown on the assessment forms which constitute 
an official, and indeed the only detailed, record of assess- 
ments. As such they must be readily readable and understandable, 
with all pertinent information properly recorded and all 
calculations plainly shown and correctly completed. Failurein 
any of these essentials automatically raises the question 
of the assessor's competence, and casts a doubt upon the soundness 
of his valuations. These assessment forms, in addition to the 
classification sheets employed for farm lands, consist of: 
assessment forms (cards) for buildings and improvements, cards 
for business tax assessments, forms for listing and totalling 
"Assessment of land and improvements other than Farm Land", 
and for railway roadway and superstructure and station grounds. ° 
No forms have been prescribed for:"personal property" and 
"fixtures"; nevertheless detailed lists of all such items should 
be prepared, with the fixtures list attached to the building card 
to which it relates, and the total assessed value of such fixtures 
added to the computed value of the building to show a total 
valuation for buildings and improvements. 


LAND ASSESSMENTS 


Farm Lands - (See "Instructions to Assessors" Pamphlet) 


URBAN AND HAMLET LANDS 


Here the assessor is concerned primarily with lots the 
relative value of which, civen normal topography and soil, is 
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a matter of location in relation to business, industrial and 
residential centres. Actual value, of course, is governed by 
effective demand, the number of people who desire and are 
financially able to buy land, and the profitable use they expect 
to make of it. Thus in determining "key-lot" (best business, 
industrial and residential) values, the assessor is governed by: 
(1) population, (2) the amount and kind of business carried on 
generally in each area, (3) the quality -- value -- of buildings 
and improvements, (4) the state of growth, and (5) utility 
services (light, water, sewer, etc.). 


Population is the obvious and dominant factor, 
reflecting all other factors to a considerable degree. However, 
it may be that in a prosperous and rapidly growing town values 
have already anticipated increased population, or in the case of 
a town which has passed its peak and is in fact deteriorating, 
population may remain for a time in excess of justifying conditions; 
hence the reference to the other factors listed. 


Analysis of assessed values in towns and villages 
indicates that a norm of about $1.00 of assessed value per 
capita of population for the best business lots and 30¢ for best 
residential lots may be assumed. Thus an average town of 1,000 
population would have its best business lot assessed at $1,000.00 
and its best residential lot at about $300.00. Industrial lots 
vary so widely in location and value no norm may be suggested. 

In each individual town or village it will be a matter relating 
these to business lot values on the basis of location and 
suitability. In an exceptionally good town this might be 
increased to $1.20 per capita for best business and 35¢ to 40¢ 
for best residential lots. Conversely, a poor town might use 
rates of 80¢ for best business and 25¢ for best residential lots. 
In all cases the assessor would be guided by a general knowledge 
of local conditions, using the above suggested rates as an 
anchor to keep his values reasonably related to the norn. 


In the case of small hamlets and very small 
villages the spread between best business and residential lots 
would be somewhat less than the suggested $1.00 to 30¢ ratio, 
$1.00 to 40¢ or even 50¢ in some instances, or 80¢ to 30¢, or 
60¢ to 30¢. In large towns where land values are high and lot 


sizes vary considerably, lot values should be reduced to a 
front-foot basis varied for "corner advantage", unusual depth, 
etc. 


With key-lot values thus established, the assessor 
should then take a map of the unit to be assessed and block out 
the business and residential sections (perhaps more than one of 
each) and give a percentage rating to each parcel, beginning 
with the best corner lots and radiating from them in a descending 
scale according to location and general desirability. (See 
charts Nos. , , 1). Acreage parcels unlikely to be subdivided 
partake of the nature of both farm lands and urban lots, and 
therefore the assessor must consider soil, topography and home- 
site value. That is to say each acreage parcel would have a home- 
site value equal to a lot similarly located, with the remain- 
ing acreage valued according to the use which could reasonably 
be made of it. Such value would ordinarily be considerably in 
excess of surrounding farm land values, but definitely less 
than lot values. 


Sometimes actual unsubdivided farm lands occur 
in urban municipalities, in which case they should ordinarily 
be assessedion a farm land basis, plus home-site value. Un- 
subdivided blocks, suitably located and with sufficient demand 
for lots to make subdivision profitable, should be given a value 
somewhere between acreage and lot values. Given a scarcity of 
subdivided parcels, they might have an added value for probable 
future subdivision. Some subdivided acreage parcels are 
legally "farm lands" (see "farm lands" definition). In such 
cases the land would be assessed the same as other acreage 
parcels, but the buildingsand improvements would be exempt. 


RAILWAY RIGHT-OF-WAY AND STATION GROUNDS 


Railway right-of-way and superstructure may be and 
ordinarily is assessed at the maximum of $1,000.00 ver mile. 
This assessment is simply a matter of ascertaining the exact 
mileage (obtainable from the Railway Company) and applying the 
rate per mile. The right-of-way usually is confined to the 
continuous one hundred foot strip, except as in mountain regions 
_where a wider strip is necessary for construction purposes. The 
superstructure includes ordinary passing tracks on the right- 
of-way. 
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The following are examples of items commonly 
encountered in the assessment of railway property, which 
are separately assessable on the same basis as other build- 
ings and improvements: 


Water Tanks, Pumping Stations and Pive Lines, Wells or 
Reservoirs, Coal Docks, Sand Hoppers, Round Houses, Stock- 
yards, Turn Tables, Wyes and all extra trackage (including 
rails, switches, angle-bars, etc.) not included in the 
standard roadway and superstructure assessed on a mileage 
basis, Loading platforms (not to be confused with the 
regular station platform which is included in the super- 
structure. 


NOTE: The C.P.R. main line is exempt under Dominion Statute. 


Elevator sites and similar leaseholds on railway 
station grounds or right-of-way should be assessed to the 
lessee at rates comparable to other similar industrial sites 
(See rate book, Page 20), the remaining acreage in the 
station grounds at prevailing acreage values. Forms are 
provided for the railway assessment, both the right-of-way 
and station grounds, less leaseholds which are separately 
assessed and recorded on the "cards" used for buildings and 
improvements. 


ASSESSMENT OF BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


(See revised "booklet" plus illustrations). 


BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Fair Actual Value - Section 7 of the Assessment. 
Act requires that "land together with the buildings and 
improvements thereon shall be assessed at ...... fair actual 
value ......", provided that in the case of towns and 
villages a portion of the value of buildings and improve- 
ments may be exempted by by-law. In any case all assess— 
ments of real property must be originally made on the basis 
of fair actual value. This does not mean currently inflated 
or ruinously low sale prices, but rather the long term or 
average value by which a prudent and well informed investor 
will be guided. The rates used in the Rate Book are based 
on 1942 construction costs, thus avoiding the extremely 
low costs of the middle thirties and the extremely high 
costs now prevailing (1949), and establishing a level of 
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values which may reasonably be expected to continue when 
the present housing demands have been reduced to something 
like normal requirements. 


THE CUBIC FOOT METHOD 


In this booklet the cubic foot method has 
been employed to determine replacement cost; (except 
grain elevators, quonset buildings and oil warehouses) 
that is to say, a rate per cubic foot is determined for 
buildings of a given type and class, similar in design, 
materials and construction, which rate applied to the 
volume or cubic contents of a building will produce a 
sum approximating construction cost on the basis of prices 
and wages for the year on which the rates are based. 
More elaborate methods may secure greater accuracy in the 
hands of experts with unlimited time for appraisals, but 
the cubic foot method seems best adapted to the needs of 
assessors, with limited time for inspection and appraisal, 
operating independently, but under the necessity of 
achieving uniform values for similar properties, in that 
it combines reasonable accuracy with mathematical uniformity. 


The cubic contents of a building is the product 
of its length times its breadth. times its height. Where 
there is a fully completed basement the height measurement 
should begin at the basement floor; in the case of a dug- 
out basement at the bottom of the sill of the ground floor, 
with the cost of excavation added as a separate item. The 
height factor would then be the height from the basement 
floor, or ground floor sill as the case might be, to the 
eaves, plus the additional height necessary to allow for 
the roof. In the case of a gabled roof this would be one- 
half the height from the eaves_to the peak of the roof. 
Other roof types require methods adapted to the particular 
kind of roof encountered. (See diagrams and formulae on 
page of this Manual). 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSIFICATIONS AND RATES 


For convenience and for the sake of uniformity, 
buildings have been divided into a number of more or less 
standard types and classes commonly found in towns, villages 
and hamlets. Most buildings can be properly assessed simly 
by avplying the schedule rate for the type, class and cubic 
capacity group to which the building belongs. Some few will 
require a slight modification of this rate to allow for 
variations from the standard set. In the case of a valuable 
building radically different from the standard types described 
in the schedule, the assessor should, where possible, secure 
actual construction cost figures and refer the matter to the 
Director of Assessments! office for construction cost figures 
for similar buildings. 


DEPRECIATION 


Depreciation, as the term is employed by appraisers, 
means the decrease in value due to ordinary wear and tear. 
The factors which enter into depreciation are age, climate, 
construction and maintenance. Climate, of course, is a fairly 
constant factor within the Province, but even so age alone 
does not determine depreciation. Obviously a poorly constructed 
and neglected building will deteriorate much faster than one 
which is well built and carefully maintained. Grain elevators 
and annexes, since they are standard type structures, more or 
less uniformly maintained, have fixed rates of depreciation. 
(See Elevator Schedule). Oil distributing sub-station 
warehouses should be treated as fair frame structure (see 
graph on page 21 of the Rate Book). Standard steel storage 
tanks (above ground) will ordinarily have a life expectancy of 
about 20 years and should be depreciated at 5% per annum until 
a minimum assessment of one-third of the original value is 
reached, which minimum should be maintained so long as the 
tank is in use. Other buildings vary so widely in quality 
of construction, the wear and tear to which they are subjected 
and the way in which they are maintained, that a fixed rate 
of depreciation is impracticable. They have therefore been 
loosely grouped according to materials and quality of con- 
. struction, with a normal rate suggested for each group and 
corrections suggested for unusually good or poor construction 
and maintenance. (See depreciation graph on page 21 of the 
Rate Book). 
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OBSOLESCENCE 


Obsolescent depreciation, or merely 
obsolescence as it is commonly termed, apvlies to cases 
where a building no longer effectively serves the purpose 
for which it was designed, and as a result a loss in revenue 
or other benefits, and consequently a loss in value, has 
been sustained. 


Obsolescence may be (1) Internal, that is 
growing out of the function and construction of the 
building itself; or (2) External, that is having to do 
with external conditions affecting the value of the building. 
Thus a building originally designed for a specific purpose 
and having built-in features not adapted to the purpose for 
which it is currently used, or likely to be used, may be 
worth considerably less than its replacement cost less 
ordinary depreciation. External obsolescence may occur 
where there has been a permanent economic deterioration 
of the community, for instance in some parts of the 
drought area and in industrial areas where mills have been 
removed, or mines abandoned, etc. This also may apply to 
a limited area within an urban unit. 


In cases where obsolescence is plainly a factor 
in determining value the assessor should, with proper 
discretion, allow for this condition. No rule or formla 
may be given for such allowance. It is solely a matter of 
the assessor's general knowledge and sound judgment. 


THE ASSESSMENT FORM 


The assessor should secure assessment forms 
similar to that shown on page of this booklet, on which 
should be carefully set out all information indicated in 
the form, Having determined the type and class and the 
cubic contents of a given building and entered them in the 
proper columns, he will then apply the rate per cubic foot 
which he has established for such type and class of building 
and so secure the approximate replacement cost, which is 
then placed in the "Valuation" column, 
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The next step is to determine the amount of depreciation 
and enter it in the indicated column. Obsolescence, if any, 
should also be placed separately in this column, with the 
word "obsolescence" written opnogite. The reasons for 
obsolescence allowance should be noted on the baok of the card. 
Depreciation, and obsolescence if any, will then be deducted 
from the calculated valuation end the result placed in the 
final column "Valuation 19__". Should there be more than one 
building on a given varcel of land each building should be 
valued and listed separately and these valuations totalled. 

In the case of a municipal district or an improvement district 
this total valuation will be subject to one-third deduction 

for the portion exempt under The Assessment Act, and in towns 
and villages by whatever portion which may by by-law be declared 
exempt. After such deduction, if any, has been made the value 
of the land will then be added to secure the total assessed 
value of the land together with all buildings and improvements 
thereon. 


FIXTURES 


Built-in features and fixed machinery, commonly called 
fixtures, are legally a part of the real property (the building) 
and should be so assessed, with a separate lump sum shown for 
"fixtures" on the assessment card and added to the computed 
value of the building and a detailed list of the fixtures 
attached to the building card. Such fixtures are commonly found 
in mills, factories, creameries, machine shops, grain elevators, 
locker plants, etc. In most such instances some distinctly 
movable items will be found which must be treated as personal 
property; but all vhysically affixed (even by its own weight) 
and permanently located machinery and equipment and necessary 
for the operation of the plant will be treated as fixtures and 
included in the assessment of the building. Where a large 
number of fixtures occur, a sketch-plan, as shown in illustra- 
tion No. , is desirable. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS AND ELEVATOR ANNEXES 


Grain elevators constitute standard types of buildings 
for which standard assessments have been provided via the 
attached schedule on pages 18, 19 and 20 of the Rate Book, 
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The work of the assessor in such cases consists in determining 

the bushel capacity (as licensed by Dominion Grain Commissioners) 
and age of a given elevator, and then applying the rate per bushel 
and the rate or rates of depreciation set out in the schedule 

(See also graph on page 22 of the Rate Book). The only exception 
to this procedure is where an elevator or annex has been rebuilt 
to such an extent that it is essentially a different structure 
and has structurally a different age or value from that 
contemplated in the schedule. 


BUSINESS TAX ASSESSMENTS 


The first step preparatory to making a business tax assess-— 
ment is for the assessor to read the authorizing by-law and 
satisfy himself that it is in order; the next, to provide himself 
with a copy of the schedule of classifications and rates contained 
in the by-law. If the assessment is on a square foot or unit 
of capacity basis, it is then a matter of taking the "floor space" 
of each individual business (largely determinable from data 
recorded in the real property assessment) and multiplying this by 
the proper rate for this type of business. The assessment will 
then be recorded on the assessment form, showing the location 
of the business premises, the owner of the business, the number 
of square feet, bushel or gallon capacity, the rate per unit and 
the total amount of the assessment. 


In the case of a business tax on a rental basis, the 
assessor's job is to determine the "rental value" of the various 
business premises. For this he has no specific directions in 
the Act. In cities, where this basis of assessment is usually 
employed, the common practice has been to take actual gross rentals, 
except where the building is owner-occupied, or the rent paid is 
patently out of line with other rentals. In towns and villages, 
particularly in villages, renter-occupied premises are too few 
and rents too variable to constitute a safe guide. The assessor 
must therefore employ some uniform method of computing rental 
value, having in mind the principles set out in Section 21, Sub- 
section (5) of the Assessment Act, namely the nature, purpose, 
location and profitableness of the businesses to be assessed. 


This, we suggest, may be done by assuming that on the 
average business premises should earn as gross rent a certain 
percentage of assessed value -- say 10 or 12 or 15%, as conditions 
appear to warrant. It must be assumed that the business tax by-law 
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will have taken cognizance of the relative profitableness of the 
various classes of business, with the percentage tax varied 
accordingly. Where, however, an individual business has a decided 
advantage or disadvantage in location or suitability of premises 
for that particular type of business and ‘this condition has not 
been taken into account in the by-law, the percentage applied 

to assessed value to determine rental value may be varied to 

allow for such a situation. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY ASSESSMENTS 


Here, too, the assessor should first examine the 
cnet by-law and satisfy himself that it is in order, and 
in the case of personal property other than stock-in-trade, that 
such personal property has been in the municipality the required 
sixty days prior to Sentember lst. 


In the case of stock-in-trade the assessor may take 
"the monthly average ..... kept on hand" (Section 8 (9)). This 
method is generally considered preferable to appraisal as at the 
date of assessment, in that the stock at any given date may be 
unusually high or low. It is also generally agreed that present 
(1949) inflated inventory values tend to produce personal property 
assessments which are unduly high in comparison to the assessment 
of real property. In any case, whichever method is employed to 
determine stock-in-trade assessments, it should be followed 
consistently throughout the unit. 


For the reasons stated above it has been suggested that in 
the case of stock-in-trade, as a check upon inventory values, the 
assessor night assume twelve as the annual rate of turnover by 
which he will divide the total invoices for the twelve months 
preceding the date of assessment, to secure a computed inventory; 
and that in the case of personal property other than stock-in-trade, 
present (1949) values should be modified sufficiently to bring them 
into line with other assessments. 


With the above suggested method of assessing stock-in- 
trade, it will not, under ordinary circumstances, be necessary to 
consider depreciation (shelf-worn or otherwise damaged goods) since 
all goods assessed will have been purchased during the preceding 
year. In the case of other personal property, however, particularly 
machinery, depreciation based on "life expectancy" of the items 
assessed, and their actual condition at the time of assessment, is 
an important factor. Thus, heavy duty, slow moving machinery may 
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have a normal twenty year life and take an average annual 
depreciation of 5%, while high speed machines subject to con- 
siderable stress and abrasion may have only a ten year life 

and therefore require about 10% depreciation. Ordinarily a 
minimum of 50% of the original value should be maintained so long 
as equipment remains in reasonably efficient use. In depreciating 
oil well drill rigs the assessor must be careful to give 
consideration to valuable items which have been replaced and are 
therefore much newer than the balance of the rig and to any other 
unusual features, good or bad, which definitely affect the value 
of the unit. 


Machinery and equipment, subject to annual assessments 
over a period of years, must have a common basis of value. For 
example, a drill rig properly valued at $50,000.00 in 1942 
and depreciated at 10% per annum, would produce an assessment of 
$25,000.00 minimum.in 1947; whereas the same machine on the basis 
of 1949 prices, would cost at least $60,000.00, which depreciated 
at the same rate for the same period as above, would give an 
assessment of $30,000.00 -- a difference of $5,000.00. Since 
real property is now to be assessed on the 1942 level, this would 
appear to be the proper common denominator for personal property 
as well. For this purpose the following table will serve as a 
general guide in reducing personal property purchased in different 
years to a common level of value; 


To reduce to the 100% level, 

divide the price in any given 
year by the percentage index 

for that year. 


(Sample form for listing Personal Property). 


(Letterhead of Assessing Authority) 


TeDst( MoD.) cceewe ceca este dees 
SOM SDA ce iateie ote eke alacrelers @areuare 


PERSONAL PROPERTY DOCG s seatercieleiele sisieieieie sisiclorcieietere 


TL Olerele eletatetciolelc|6 ¢elclelele’s ela eie 


@Ee@eeee oe Oeeeeteseseeoaeeeaseeeoeaoeeesd 


Re: @@eoeoeoeeoeeenese8 O88 080208 ©eee 0028788 FFC8HETHHOHFAGHOHHBHHHEOHBBHEHOHOD 


- (Business ) Location - Legal Description 


Sir, (or Madam), . 
Under authority of Section 23 of the Assessment Act, you are 

hereby required to furnish, WITHOUT DELAY, on this form, a detailed statement 

of all Personal Property in your possession and the location of such property. 
All Personal Property except stock-in-trade must be itemized. 


Assessor 
of 
Alberta. 
Colum for 


. Assessor's 
Remarks 


Article 


ny Presen 
Year Original Estimated 
Purchased Cost Wi-tng Value, 


a 


Signature of person giving information 


Date 


(If required this sheet may be extended) 


1942 PLUMBING COSTS 
SAP I IE TI 


Average cost for average plumbing (no gas) ina 5 
room bungalow, not including connections to mains, 
GOWOTS ; OCG. 6 6.4/0 Sica. ancceiwsjamverees-ee-ss/y nie arate te eaten ele Ce 
Connections to mains & sewers, per lineal foot .....s.- 


Average cost for 2 storey, 8 room house plumbing 
(no gas) not including connections to mains, 
sewers, OU. See's Usb clete ooeee edb setae eet ree 


Connections to mains & sewers, per lineal foot ....... 


Average cost of plumbing (including gas) for 5 
room bungalow, not including connections to mains, 


sewers, BGC e sin'o U's Sele ee bins os wiete o(0 alelatatein bas eels ela ae ete ee 


Connections to mains & sewers, per lineal foot ....... 


Average cost of plumbing for 2 storey, 8 room house 
(including gas), not including connections to. 

WAI NS, BOWES , OCC. 6.05 Wwisa ha co 0 belo vas Pewee o wisicee Bee 
Connections to mains & sewers, per lineal foot ....... 


Bath, standard 5', complete with PL CULDSS sa v.cieceid vie oere } 
Bath, Pembroke 5', complete with fittings .....ccccec5 
Toilet bowl & tank (average) White China ........cece. 
Wash bowl, 18x20, complete with fittings .......cccece 
Kitchen sink 18x30, RR, flanged taps, simplex trap ... 
Laundry tubs, 2 section with back, complete with 
CPADO io obi eisioie a:elese etic ararelaeta tints 
Hotwater tank & heater (average) a0 ln /eie'e «sie a mabe sieinete 
Shower: bath, Niagara: see sso. y vciegcciaeccedaeoenuen 
Septic tank (average, field tile) .....cccccccccccccce 


June 12th, 1948. 


1942 


$373.00 
1.50 per ft. 


423.00 
1.50 per ft. 


398.00 
1.50 per ft. 


1.50 per ft. 


RELATIVE COST OF BRICK, HOLLOW CLAY TILE 
AND CONCRETE BLOCKS 


In a brick house with full basement, concrete base- 
ment walls and brick superstructure, the walls are 25 per 
cent of the total cost of the building. For frame super- 
structure with concrete basement walls, the walls are 22 
per cent of the total cost of the building. This applies 
to buildings with ordinary finish. 

Relative costs for 8 inch wall: 


BRICK HOLLOW TILE CONCRETE BLOCKS 
1 67 006 


Thus the cost of a whole building constructed with 

- gonerete block walls would be (other things being equal) 
approximately 89 per cent of a brick building, and if the 
walls were constructed of hollow clay tile the cost would 
be approximately 92 per cent of a brick building. 


COAL WEIGHT IN BINS 


Anthracite per cubic Toot ....cceccccccsccccccccccce OD LDSe 
Bituminous per cubic POOt o..cr.ccecccccececccecsccoee 48 lbs. 
Lignite per cubic fOOb. ..ccccccscccccccsccccccceess 46 Lbs. 
Average cu.ft. per ton loose (2000 lbs.) .... 36 to 40 c.ft. 


Hard Coal solid state, average 80 lbs. per cu. ft. or 
25 cu. ft. per ton. 


COST OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
IN EDMONTON 


YEAR --- 1942 


LUMBER : 
2K Abs oie'diale 6 Wd lowe oinld Be oepae’onhs 6 S10 Vales eles epaleet Sees OG. Deena ne 
2 SE Gi ngs SRR Sic SEs os WARN Sle tae es: Hee alls: cle crete breete oie ef tigers Ue 5 
Pie ES ee TRE eT er Le ie 
Shiplap or sheathing bO@TS ...ccceccsccsccsscccscece 43.00 " 
Spruce Flooring, VEAL oo cic cass 6 Belen Slats c's Saeieih ce Mel. ee,4 eo ne 
Mountain Fir Flooring, 154 Gisdvies leech ese s oeclese th 49rC0) a . 
BELG. Fir Plooring, 1xh'.. Salle do duces ste we Slee sts hace ¥0's Leo b 
HGS VF) PIMDOTS | oo osc oc 0.9 .0,0.5 6 vie SENN & 6/06 6 eih Oa bbe 6 ouy eho or ae vd 
Cedar Shingles Tan OM ot hd hud al odie tei aha 6.50 per 1,000 
Spruce Drop’ Siding bse sdisecescset es ee eececeeceuce “HOsU0 DOr Eaten. 


Cedar Bevel Siding, 1x6 @eeeeeeaeeeoevoeseoeoevoeeceseeeese eee e 68.00 dy: Wn! 


Windows (2 sash), 24224 visscesie dae sipaesteewaseeceses 3.25 
Store. Sash, 0.S.M. 8'x6' 3WAH,; Dbl. Dia. ..cccsececee , 3L6k0 
Store Sash, 0.S.M. 10'x6' 5W3H, Dbl. Dia. ........... 38.46 
Common nails, V2: COi0" 5 DOl. LO ssienae anes Pus aseeaaies -09 
Coated ‘nails, Ie to 3%. Ser Ib. ‘e's isa esieweuen ces sun -10 
Fir Door’ 2-8x6-821''3/8 "5" patiel uses eccsececeesees | beam 
Stucco Wiring, per roll, 450 sq. ft. 7.00 to 10.60 
Roofing, 3 ply ruberoid per roll to cover 100 sq.ft. 3.60 
Building Paper - Plain per roll, No. 1 ......--eeeee- 1.60) 
Plain) per Pell o NOs i. |b eine csq awe anes -80) roll covers 


Tar per FOL, No. 1 @eeoerseoeoeeeeeooes 1.85) 400 8de ft. 
Tar per Toll; No. 2 @eeceveseeeseereeee 1.40) 


BRICK-MAKING EQUIP- 
MENT 


There is a very wide range of brick-makine machinery, depending 
wholly on tyve of brick made and methods of manufacture. 


There are several types of kilns in use including the permanent 
"Beehive" type equipped with electric thermometers and heat-recording 
machines and ports for glaze, etc.; the semi-permanent kiln built of brick, 
in which the bricks are burned and the walls are left when the vroduct is 
drawn, and the non-permanent kiln erected of raw bricks which are all 
burned as product (including the walls). 


Some manufacturers have heated drying sheds for curing the raw 
bricks before burning. These are usually steam-heated and equivned with 
fans and (or) blowers for circulation of the heated air. Others have 
onen drying sheds which are so constructed as to take every advantage of 
natural air currents. Some use gas fuel, some wood and others use coal 
for burning the bricks. However, it would anvear that all brick-making 
plants would include: 


1. Pug-mill - approximately $1,100.00 


2. Power, which may be an electric motor of 50 H.P. or a 
steam engine and boiler of 60 E.P. (a larger boiler 
would be required if steam heat were required for 
drying). 


3. Moulds for "sand-clay"bricks for a plant capacity 
of 32,000 per day would cost apvroximately $3,000.00. 


or 


If bricks are made of more plastic clay, a “wire-cut” 
machine would be required costing approximately $4,000.00. 


4. "Open" drying sheds would cost approx. $700.00 each. 
All figures quoted are new pre-war prices. If heated 
drying lofts or sheds were used, the cost would depend on 
extent and general construction of the structure and would 
be aporaised in same manner as any other building. 


Some brick-making plants have only the very minimum requirements 
in the way of equipment and this apvlies particularly in regard to 
buildings. 


Clinker brick is brick that has been over-burnt either by 
accident or design. This type of brick was formerly discarded as spoiled, 
but latterly has been in good demand end has commanded a ¢ood price. This 
type of brick is not affected by weather conditions. 


Sand-lime brick is a mixture of lime, water and sand pressed in 
moulds and dried. This brick is not burned. 


Cement brick is a mixture of cement, water and sand made in moulds 
and dried. This is not burned. 


Some machinery would be required for the making of all these types 
and in a general way it would be somewhat similar to the machinery used in 


making kiln-brick,. 


(Much of the above information by courtesy of 
Mr. J. Little, Edmonton, February 18, 1946.) 


ASSESSOR'S RECORD OF EQUIPMENT (Fixtures). 
Example: Flour Mill. 


List...... Mostly 1923 NEW. NEW value. 


No. 1..Electric Motor..40 HP.,3 Ph.,220V,800-900RPM. $ 600.00 
2-eeWell & Power PUD eo tescecrcewessesevsesVsebecvsddedc 200.00 
3. eFanning MLLLs.cisk t6 boise dle aiee eae ties a ee 100.00 
40s OMPO TE Dye. 3.6 5:0 winks, € aim dh oqetele'o Mig ubceps 4: ele Pie ante e ae 50.00 
5.eRumley Steam Boiler..1751b. Pressure...ceccoce 100.00 
6..Scales 2500 lbs., & Scales 2000 lbs.....eeees 140.00 
7.«0ack Packer & Hopper Sack Piller...cccccccccce 150.00 
8..Carter Dise Cleaner..50 bus.,Capacity....ece. 140.00 
Qe eEION DUBUGLS bs t.ce nc Vee ts ccmes i netes feel 250.00 

10..4 Stands Rolls 18x9 (3), 24x9. (1). ...eeccecese 2600.00 
11..Golden McCullough Sifter..12 sections....see. 800 .00 
LO ee PUBELE LOY iiss Givi setes oie let was wee eet s alunel a amen 500.00 
13.-.Bleacher POSCMOP es a SLO, Soe FRE e eee oe 100.00 
14..Dust Fan, Dust Hoppers & Conductors.esscccece 140.00 
15..-Line Shefts, Belts & PULLOVS at seiccis is ties Gales 600.00 
16s CLESNOT ooo swine cle wee aciiiems © ea ames mT te eee 200.00 
00..Elevator legs and buckets..c.ccccccccccccceccee 250.00 


25%.. Depreciation 1680.00 


Assessment ...++++-- . $5040.00. 


DOGO ae gals se 
Cocccccccccces ec eASSESSOL, 


Third floor. 


Second floor. 


Example only, prices 
not necessarily 
relevant, 


lst. floor. 


Basement. 


OIL WELL EQUIPMENT 


PARTICULARS TO BE OBTAINED: 


Derrick - Height, base and construction. 
Rotary Unit - Make. 

Engines - Type, make and H.P. 

Draw-works ~- Make and how powered. 

Rotary Table - Diameter and make. 

Mud hogs - Meke and size. 

Crown Block - Make and tons. 

Travelling Block - Make and tons. 

Shale Shaker - Make, size and drive. 

Drill Pipe - Length and diameter. 

Deill stem ~- Length and diameter. 

Casing - Length and diameter. 

Boilers - Make, date built, length and Siameter! number of 


tubes and diameter of same, working pressure and 
efficiency, automatic feed, ete. (All this will be 
found on Boiler Certificate). 


Pumps - Size and make. 

Steam Lines - Length and diameter, 

Water Lines - Length and diameter. 

Lighting Plant ~- Make, capacity, generator, wiring, etc. 


Any other Engines - Make and H.P. steam or electric drive, 
Foxboro Meters - 


Flow Meters - 
Drill Collars - 
Grief Stems aad 
Drill Lines - 


Slips and Tongs 
Rope, Clamps and 
Lubricators 
Snatch Bloeks and 
Gauges - 
Hand Tools and 
Instruments 
All Buildings - Full details. 


4 
t 


Obtain also age of each of the above, the owner's name and address and 
location of rig. 


Roven S Keen. Crown B.ock, 


Ms WT 4,900 - 5000 48.5. - HEAVY Duty £2375 


Exacceaateo Hor. Sease. 


Example of structure only, 
prices not necessarily 
relevant. 
q 
Pratrorrn for RovenWecKksS Te WANE 
PRILLING Reos From. 


Swiven Hoon. wrt. 1000 14s. $1495 * 
comm ATE, 


[ZA 
) 
af 
IWteT Faem Pumes . ds 
Fon DRiaaine Fano, OL] cf, 


Horst’ Rig on Draw Worns. Oe 

Brale-Deivin Daum Fer é a Wea. 

Hoisting DRinvning ROOS Aes Rorary TABLE. 
Com Peart DRaw wears $i,o00 = 


ab 
i WUIMNIEL, ATTA 


FITAE TYG 


MOV 


Se 
SII Ap I7 = 
‘ 
8 
° 
. 
. 


HN 


Hoczovw DRILL Ree 
s , 
at CASING To SHUT off SuRfAcE waTeR /OO. 


Pre fitrinas $5, 500 = 
HAND Too.5 &500 = 


Toran $12,040 = 


a 6 SS 


5 000 US - NolLonvONs - HS. 


999 F ~ 08 -NITCOM Pe 
008 Gf - SUNEYINYYY - IFS 92 X Sof eae 
5a MDIBAIT 


( Notsnvexz) 
LMIOS MOISMELX A Idbdg 


“aMiy #84 oy 


"SQ0M IO 
Vis to ONISYD 


Ee “‘YISNYCGNOD 


‘ysn0y = YZ1IOg 


Example of structure only, 


prices not necessarily 


relevant. 


‘SANYL F92HYOLS 
‘UOT ) WO BANIT-Id'd C2 SUD 


GARAGE TYPE ROOF. 


eS Se ee. 400 sq.ft. 


<@li@m. Area 296.6 sq.ft. 


600 sq.ft. 


10° 


414.43 sq.ft 


60! Plate 


. Area 900 sq.ft. 


fmm me Oe 


, Qo 628.682 sq.ft. 


a 
e 
is 
6 


15° 


eeeee 


60° plate 


To determine the mean height of this type of roof take 7 
10 of 


height from plate to peak, 


AREA OF ROOF. 


Find area of building (including overhang of roof,if any); 
Determine the pitch of the roof; 

Multiply the area in square feet by the figure shown opposite 
the pitch in the table below. 

EXAMPLE : 18 x 24 = . 432 sq.ft. 

PAG OCN vk vistsisiciss se 6 se LeLe 


Area of roof........ 483.84 sq.ft. 
(484) 


—- = - 2 ~ -= = 
~ 
i 
‘ \ 
Tne , 
% 
> \ 
= 
\ , 
\ A 
Q \ 
\ 
\ \ 
ee 


Tem eee me = ft wDTH 648 - -- - - - ee ele 


To find the AREA measure on ground to plumb with. overhang 
-all around the building. 


Pitch. Multiply by. 


AY] Bye aie o's ciao, area et ences ae ie iin oie 2, 5 shake SDs 


1/5 Se 616 0 460 60 0 6 0 616 0 0 6 6 © 6766.6, 0,6 Wile 610s 6.0 0) 0 0's 


1/4 eeoecoeeeceseeorereeeececeeeoresreeeeeeeeoe 
1/3 Mee AI AW craters nladn Gre catinie bieieie ewes ae 6% 
1/2 @ooeeeeeeoeoeoeeeooeeeeeese2eeoe0000080 
3/4 eoeceeeeoe eee e oO eeeoeeeaseseseseerne0e9 


4/5 @eeeeoevevevevee eevee eeeveeees eee 8 8888 8G 8 & 


ALLL Poe's cfe's «ce. 2s oles se so vise pele ois s se 6 
Steeper pitches. ccccccccccccsccescccccs 


OO oo od ok od oe 
eoeee88® @ ®@® @ 

UNVOOOPLNEHOO 
CROP AaNEHNOG 


(Adapted from Sask.,Assessor's Manual). 


FLAT ROOF (_ and Shanty roof). 


400’ 


Rule: Lx W x Average height, 
Example : : 100x80x37%4 ....300,000 Cub.ft. 


If full basement measure height from basement floor. 


= 
ee os ee aes 
\ 
\ 
7 


iii 


ee ee Mines 


Wo Ss ae Seas 


Measure building in usual way...LxWxH., and ADD estimated 
value of DORMERS. 


COMMON ROOF PITCHES. 


Pienemann 


PITCH :: rise 
Wravnh 


le with Plate line. 
Suertor DitOies acess <swisiececO GOL s 
One-third PATCH eccccccvccccccdo deg.« 
Half PltcHecccccscccscceccc e409 deg. 
Three quarter pitch.......++.06 deg. 


Full PLC CN eccccccccccscveccecbd deg. 


54 MIN dicscececrane ed 

41 Minwccecseseclane e666 
ee ae slolclevaisistets LAT 1 

19 MinessecescestTan 1.5 

26 MiNwececesceos tan 2 


MANSARD ROOF. 


The lower slope approaches the vertical and usually contains 
dormer windows. The upper slope is less inclined and 
commonly more or less flat. The storey under such a roof 
is commonly called a garret. 


To determine height of this type of building measure from the 
basement floor to ceiling of Mansard (garret) inside. 


"Hip roof. 
(Gambrel) 


Gothic roof. 


Round roof. 


Rule: Area of triangle x 31/7 ss area of gable; add area of 
end wall and multiply by length. Result : cubic feet. 


PITCH. ROOF. 


2% 


Cubic Capacity :: 
24x32x26 :: 19,968 Cu. ft. 


24’ 


For buildings with full basement take measurement from floor of 
basement to half height of gable. 


Cottage or Pyramid roof. 


, Cubic Capacity : : 
Qt LxWx mean height. 
24x24x(10F£) ; : 7,296 cubic feet. 


For buildings with full basement take measurement from floor of 
basement . 


*SUTTTEO 04 4USTey ednsevou peysTuTs st Aeroys aeddn jl 
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